out against this and told Mr. Muraki, so that Mr. Muraki
made an opportunity to see I-wan and say in his delicate
quiet fashion, 'Do not leave iny house. I like to have my
friend's son in my house/
So through two winters I-wan had stayed on. He had
waked many mornings to see from his warm quilts snow
in his bit of garden, soft thick snow that looked scarcely
cold. The sea mists kept back ice and sharp frosts, and
when snow fell it clung where it lay, melting slowly under-
neath upon the warm earth. The paper-latticed house
which was so cool in summer could be warm, too, in
winter. In his room there was a sort of shallow pit sunk
into the floor and into the pit was put a pot or cauldron
of red coals, covered with ash, and over it a frame, and
over this a thickly stuffed quilt, and here he sat in the
evenings when he and Bunji did not go out to some place
for pleasure, his legs and his whole body warm and com-
forted. Sometimes Bunji came in and thrust his legs
under the quilt, too, and they read or talked together.
Sometimes in the main room where a large pot of coals *
was burned, they all sat under the big quilt as though 4
around a table. Only Tama was still not often there. She
had always, she said, to study, since this was her last year
at the girls' school.
But sometimes she came, and on such evenings I-wan
sat quietly, much more quietly than when she was not
there. He did not look her in the face, but he saw her,
somehow, between his looking here and there as Mr.
Muraki or Bunji talked. She never sat by him. That He
knew she could not do. She sat by her mother, her eyes
bright and rebellious under her quietness and her cheeks
red with the warmth. He knew now she was pretty,
though he dared not look at her. In all this seeming
freedom there was no real freedom. He had now learned
that, too. Mr. Muraki might take off his garments before
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